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The aim of this paper is to clear up some of the 
confusion that has developed around interpretations of Bernstein's 
concept of code-distribution. After a rapid review of the main 
dimensions of linguistic variation within a given society, with 
particular attention to sociolectal and register variation, "codes' 
are examined and compared with registers and sociolects. There 
follows a more detailed investigation of the nature aiid implications 
of codes in the Bernsteinian sense, relating to the social and, more 
precisely the educational context. The conclusions are that "code* 
and "lect" correspond to radically different types of variation, and 
that code-variation is by no means as socially exclusive or 
inherently so politically charged as many writers claim. Two points 
should be borne in mind while reading this paper; it represents work 
in progress towards a fuller treatment of the subject, and the final 
presentation of "restricted code" is exaggerated deliberately to 
provide a counter-argument to polemic current in Europe in 1974. 
(Author) 
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IntiXDduction The aim of this paper is to review the broad 
categories of linguistic variation and to attempt to establish 
the relationships between them, in particular between socio- 
lects and codes, then to discuss briefly the possible peda- 
gogical implications of this redefined model. 

Tlie basic hypothesis is that tliere are two fundamental types of 
language variation - v/hich we can refer to summarily as "^ects 
and codes. Tiiese are felt to be radically different in nature; 
they operate in different linguistic and social dimensions. 
It is also felt that lects and codes as objects of study could 
be said to correspond to the two main branches of sociolinguistics 
at present. Lects, as the objects of descriptive study, repre- 
sent the correlation approach , which is sunned up in Hasan •s 
definition of dialects (a terti she uses where I use lec^; the 
reasons should become clear in due course) : 

Dialects, whetlier they correlate with time, space or social 
attributes of the speedi conmunity, remain a descriptive 
category, relating the manifest to the manifest. (1971 ;258) 
In other words, dialect- or lect-oriented sociolinguistic Ftudy 
implies a twofold description, of linguistic and extralinguistic 
features respectively; the two descriptions are then as it were 
superimposed to plot areas of significant co-occurrence. On the 
otlier hand, code-oriented studies could be presented as the 
maior focal point for the branch of sociolinguistics referred to 
by Pride, among others, as the "interaction" movement. 
Although the term "interaction" is commonly associated with the 
interaction that takes place between participants in the commu- 
nication encounter - still a descriptive category if we adopt 
the Pragmatic approadi - in my opinion the essential aspect 
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of interaction study is not tiie analysis of the surface 
manifestations of behaviour - the choreography of the 
encounter - but at a deeper level, the interaction between 
social (in the broadest sense) and lin^;uistic processes, 
viewed in terms of communicative competence, the end result 
of this interaction.* 

To sum up tliis basic distinction, the study of lects , 
relatinp aspects of lanpuape structure to aspects of social 
structure, plotting co-occurrences, is open to the gibe 
tliat sociolinpuistics is still "a hyphenated discipline". 
In contrast, ti\e study of codes leads us to examine tlie 
relationship between underlying social and cognitive pro- 
cesses and tlieir linfruistic manifestations in terms of their 
mutually determining roles. In this perspective it seems 
inadmissible to press for the retention of the hyphen. 

LUCYS The term lect is used advisedly, as my contention 
is tliat there is a hierarchical relationship between geo- 
graphically, socially and dironologically distributed variants 
of language. It should be pointed out that lects are typified 
by their complement ar>' distribution through social or material 
space, or between generations, regardless of the situation in 
which tlie linguistic forms are used. 

Dialect is taken as the superordinate category. The formal 
features that distinguish between dialects coincide with 
geographical distribution over the territory of the speech 
community. The distinction between dialect and "language" 
seems to reflect political and institutional contingencies 
rather than any inlierent linguistic properties; one criterion 
for according "full language status" is that the range of 
speecli forms in question must be capable of operating in all 
the functional situations of tlie corresponding community. 
In fact, the same can be said of many dialects - as in tlie 
case of Italy, where tliere is no single standard lect, but 
a series of lects (dialects) spread along the peninsula. 
The alternative is for a standard to be adopted, usually at 
the expense of existing lects, as in the case of Provengal, 
originally a languai^e in every respect, but gradually demoted 
to dialect status as a result of political and administrative 
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centralisation. The point beinp made here is that dialects 
are at least potentially able to carry out all tlie tasks we 
associate traditionally with the term "lanpuafye". 
Sociolects are again in complementary distribution, but tills 
time across the structure of society - whidi may be a 
language or a dialect coimiunity. Again, the existence of a 
dominant sociolect depends not on inherent linguistic 
superiorities or inadequacies but more on the distribution 
of power within ti\e society. In this connection it is inter- 
esting to note the emergence of new dominant sociolects as a 
reflection of changing social hierarchies. For instance, the 
relative weakening of the once mandatory "Standard English 
with VP" - a dominant sociolect associated exclusively with 
social status (unlike most other dominant Ufestem lects, which 
generally have geographical associations as well, e.g. with 
the seat of government) . It would be reckless to affirm that 
Standard English with RP is a dead sociolect, but it must be 
conceded that (a) it is evolving rapidly, as we can observe by 
comparing BlJC archive recordings made over the last 40 years'* 
and (b) it now coexists with emerging regional standards such 
as Standard Hast London (much used in radio and television) an(] 
Standard Northern (with •^162" nhonetic system) . Hiese new lects 
carry not only regional associations but also social overtones 
allegedly less marked - but in reality differently marked - 
by comparison witfi the old Standarci. 

Tlie contention is, here again, that all sociolects are potential 
CJindidates for language status; pragmatic limitations on the 
range of their uses are the result of social, not linguistic 
pressures . 

P^T°"°lo£^C'tl ly distributed lects are nerhans best illustrated 
as differences between <,;enerations of sneakers, wliether these 
generations are defined in terms of major turning-points m the 
development of a society (war, revolution, etc.) or simply in 
terms of decades (the emergence of the new regional standarci 
locts of HiU'lish could he taken as generat i on- 1 inked , stemim^ 
ultimately rror- the effects of the 1944 Hducation Act). The 
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dironolopical differentiation of lanc?uage forms will apply at 
every level, wliether in tenns of dialect, sociolect or lanjzuape. 
Apain, this differentiation in no way affects the raric^e of 
potential uses of the lect, though it should be borne in mind 
that the number and relative distribution of dialects and 
sociolects will probably vary from one generation to the next, 
thus giving the impression of j^reater or lesser coimimication 
potential in some cases. 

Tlie point being made is that iects represent basically the 
language repertory available to a given speaker by virtue of 
his geographical, social and chronological provenance. From 
this ive can derive a first, albeit over-simplified model: 




Clearly this model must be refined and expanded to take into 
account phenomena such as the existence of non -geographical 
standard forms and, as a probable consequence, diglossia. This, 
however, would require considerable time and an expansion of 
our subject which are neither possible nor indeed appropriate 
here.^ 
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Tlic term Icct was orijunally coined by Roper Shuy and his 
CO- founders of tlie Lectolopical Association, whidi meets 
annually to discuss aspects of language variation. In their 
vocabulary the term is used to designate any and all forms 
of linguistic variation. I am imliappy about tliis usage, since 
it ignores (although of course the lectologists do not) a 
crucial distinction. For this reason, the preceding diagram 
makes the distinction between lects and registers . 

RliGISTKRS Lects as I have defined them represent the 
potential wiiole language of any given speaker. They are 
defined in terms of forces which basically the speaker can do 
little or nothing to change. The next question is: what does 
one do with one's lect? The answer will reveal examples of 
the non-lectal dimension of language variation - variation 
in tenuis of the extralinguistic situation, a cranpound of many 
parameters including, for example, the status relationship 
between speaker^ the function of the cormuni cation act, or 
the language mediuii used. This is the type of variation often 
referred to as "varieties of language" or, perhaps more satis- 
factorily, as register variation. The most economical and 
elegant definition of registers is to be found in Jialliday, 
Mcintosh and Strevenr (1964) who refer to varieties of language 
"distinguished according to use". 

CODES AS DISTINCT Em SOCIOLECTS AND REGISTERS Given this 
theoretical framework, and given the prevalent interpretttion 
of Bernstein's concepts of restricted and elaborated codes as 
nearly synonymous with working-class and middle-class language 
respectively, it is temnting to look on codes as sociolects or 
socially distributed bundles of registers. If this were so, it 
would be enough to develop an adequate correlationist fraaework 
for the description of registers and lects; codes would have 
notldng new to bring to the debate. However, there is more to 
it than that: while code and register are similar in that there 
is in each case a causal relationship between extra- linguistic 
factors and linguistic behaviour, they differ in that the non- 
linguistic factors operate at different levels. Register depends 
on the immediate, momentary situation of language use, whereas 
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code-determined behaviour (including linguistic behaviour) 
reflects an underlying set of linked social and psychological 
attributes. Register is changing and transient, code is for 
life. 

In this light, dealing with permanent attributes, we could 
^uate code and dialect or, more temptingly (and many have 
succombed to the temptation) code and sociolect . But vrfiereas 
lects, as I have pointed out, are at least potentially capable 
of dealing witli any cormunication situation, it ij maintained 
that codes will determine the limits of the range of situations 
in whidi tlie language user can operate adequately. Cleaily 
we are dealing witli very different phenomena; at this point 
it would be appropriate to look a little more closely at codes. 

CDUKS It is not my intention here to dwell on the short- 

comings of Bernstein *s theory of codes, on inconsistencies between 
its various formulations or on the methodological weaknesses of 
related empirical studies; ample critiques exist already, 
notably those published by Coulthard (1969) and by Bernstein 
himself (00^,1971 , introduction) . It must be admitted, though, 
that it is extremely easy to misunderstand Bernstein (a fact 
which may well be illustrated by this paper) and that as a 
result it may be that the widespread misrepresentations of his 
theory are not all based on nefarious intent. However, in the 
course of much of the debate over recent years , particularly in 
tlie initial context of codes considered as favourable or 
limiting factors in education and socialisation, codes have 
emerged as emotionally charged concepts, often with polemic 
overtones. It would be useful to see if they also exist as 
cool, scientific concepts with the neutrality of, say, dialect 
or register. This is not to say that codes may have no relevance 
to social or educational reform. But tliere is a time and a 
place for indignation, and tliese are not in scientific enquiry; 
moreover, it seems evident that if reformist arguments are to be 
optimally effective, they should be grounded on data gathered and 
interpreted in a spirit of objectivity. 
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■Hie present discussion of codes is based principally on two 
of lk>mstein«s published papers: "A sociolinRuistic approach 
to social leaminfT" (1965) and "A sociolinpuistic approach to 
socialisation" (1971) which I consider to contain the meatiest 
formulations of the thesis. The third main source is Ruoaiya 
Hasan's paper "Codes, register and social dialect" (1971). 
It should be remembered from tlie outset tliat Bernstein is by 
inclination, by training and by experience a sociologist, and 
this is reflected in his treatment of linguistic data. This is 
made clear at tlie beginning of his published career, in the 
1958 paper, whose source disciplines are sociology and psychology, 
and whicli focusses on the relationship between social class and 
educational failure. Yet even in this first paper language is 
introduced as a ipajor determining factor; there is an attenpt 
to relate social class (defined, significantly, in terms of 
tlie length and nature of the individual's educational experience) 
witli differing types of language and language use, presented at 
this stage as a binary distinction between the unfortunately 
lane lied Public and Formal Languages . The nomenclature is 
confusing since "Public Language", the ancestor of restricted 
code, is if anything private and hermetic in terms of its 
accessibility to the speech community as a viiole; its "public- 
ness" seems to correspond to a low degree of personalisation 
and individual is at ion at the semantic level. It might also he 
equated simply with "the language used by the public" or, more 
exactly, by a certain proletariat, since in his 1959 paper 
Bernstein gives four off-tlie-cuff examples of public languages: 
Elephant and Castle, the Angel Islington, the Gorbals and Tiger 
Bay... "Formal Language", corresponding roughly to the later 
elaborated code, in fact covers the whole range of linguistic 
formality; in this context "foimal" should be taken as denoting 
a knowledge of and sensitivity to fonnal relationships - this is 
borne out by Bernstein's insistence on syntax in liis atteiipts to 
xist tlie diaracteristic attributes of "public" and "formal". 
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In later papers, the two lanj^ua^^e types are redefined and 
associated witli the terms ^ond concepts of restricted and 
elaborated code; tlie relative importance attached to the 
varioiis linpuistic features invoked in each case varies 
quite considerably, but some basic traits remain constant, 
in particular: 

Restricted code lanRuape is characterised by a high degree 
of structural predictability, elaborated code language by a 
wider range of choice (mainly at the level of "syntax") ; 
while tJiis is initially a linguistic criterion subject to 
empirical verification, ultimately it corresponds to a 
major psycliological distinction: the restricted code user 
will process reality in terms of broad, stylised categories, 
whereas the elaborated code user will be more sensitive to 
tlie specific identity of each experience • 

Restricted code entails a high degree of presupposition 
of shared contextual knoivlddge between participants; on the 
other hand, elaborated code is not based on any such assunption. 
This is primarily a sociological criterion, reflecting the 
degree and the nature of the solidarity between members of the 
social group and the expected nature of their ccxnmon cultural 
experience. Ibwever, it may be manifested in verifiable 
linguistic terms, sucli as the relative frequencY.nf exophoric 
pronouns - pronouns with no syntactic antecedent, but 
referring to features of tlie situational context. 

A third criterion, that of "flexibility" seems to imply 
that elaborated code language possesses a greater potential 
for adapting meaningfully to the specific needs of the sitaition 
of use. Put another way, it is to be assumed that elaborated 
code language is capable of a wider, subtler range of register 
adjustments than is restricted code language. This seeHis to fit 
logically enough with the lint^uistic criterion of syntactical 
predictability. Here again, however, the linguistic criterion of 
flexibility masks a sociological dimeasion: the individual's 
degree of mastery of the situational categories of society. 

9 
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As can he seen, the linj^uistic features adduced for the two 
types of limniistic behaviour remain closely linked to social 
and psycholopjcal di mens ions. Indeed, the r.roatest originality 
of IkJmstein^s theory is its attempt to integrate the social, 
psychological and linguistic components of the socialisation 
process. This aT>proach has, however, its drawbacks. As 
Coulthard remarks: 

Bernstein apparently divides language into two kinds, 
tliree times, using his sociological, linguistic and 
psydiological definitions, and then gives each of the 
tliree pairs the same names. (Open U;95) 
This may a slightly uncharitable statement of the situation; 
nevertlieless , it does reflect one^s confusion when faced with 
what is basically a tridisciplinary approacli, and it must be 
admitted that tliere does occasionally appear to be confusion 
between tlie three dimensions, particularly as their respective 
contributions to the definition-types are extremely closely 
linked. 

Speaking very generally, in sociological terms the two codes 
correspond to two types of social relationship, at the micro 
level of tlie family unit - with its implications for tlie 
early education and socialisation of the diilc? - or at tlie 
macro level of society as a whole (and how tlie individual 
perceives it) • Here the distinction is betiveen the person 
defined througli his role in the group (restricted code) or 
as an individual (elaborated code). At tlie level of society 
as a wliole, or of tlie wider intermediate social group, the 
parallel is drawn between the monolithic m.odel of society, 
placing "the IVli above tlie I" (1971; 166) and the pluralistic 
model which nrizes variation and individuality. 
In terms of psychology - or is it of social psychology? - 
restricted code behaviour is associated with a stylised, 
inward- looking, static cognitive style; elaborated code goes 
with an individualised, outward- going, expanding approach 
(cf. Henderson, 1971 ;70J. Botli these behaviour styles 
manifest themselves in different ways of using language, 
and there tlie analysis would end, but for the often demonstrated 
fact that language in turn facilitates or hinders the develop- 
O of cognitive processes (relevant researcli listed in Lawton, 

1968, cli;5). \Q 
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The use, in the preceding paraj^rcwhs, of the expression 
"code lanpucigc" as distinct from "code" reflects the 
stress- which Bernstein and his associates lay increasingly 
on tlie fact that codes are pririary at tlie level of cofmition: 
theii linguistic manifestations are only scne of the possible 
l)ehavioural conseijuences of restricted or elaborated codalism. 
If we are to incorporate codes in our model, it might be in 
terms of tlie '*Psyc]iolect". But whatever termindlogy is to be 
used, it appears increasingly throughout the literature that 
restricted code and tlie associated linguistic performance 
must be considered as socially a highly disadvantageous, even 
a patliological state. As it is, the enumeration of the presimed 
lexical and syntactic traits of restricted code language remind 
one more than slightly of tlie middle staged of aphasia - a kind 
of autism at tlie level of the social group. 

Clearly it is out of the question to equate restricted code 
language entirely and exclusively with the sociolect(s) of 
the working class. Indeed, to quote only one instance, 
Jackson and Marsden give exnlicit illustrations of the process 
of sociolectal expansion among working class grammar school 
pupils in lluddersfield (1962;in2). To be fair to Bernstein, 
he continually emphasises that restricted code language is 
used by some of tlie lower working class - a crucially iPiportant 
reservation, for all its vagueness. 

A major implication for Bernstein's original two-tier strati- 
fication model emerges from the work of Jenny Cook-GumPerz, 
who marshals a considerable body of evidence attesting 
significant differences in the parental control strategies 
and associated language behaviour current in different social 
classes. Interestingly, she works in terms of three social 
categories instead of Bernstein's two: middle, "mixed" (= lower 
middle and upper working) and "working" (=lower working) classes; 
to these tliree, correspond respectively personal , positional and 
iniperative control modes. It would be an over-simplification, 
though, to posit a neat one-to-one eorrespondence . As Ms Cook- 
Gumperz observes: i 
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Tlie middle class combined elements of the imnerative 
/sic. positional?7mode (limited positional appeals) 
and elements of the imperative mode (conmands) . The 
mixed class showed a stronp preference for emotional 
support, and selected strategies wliich were more like 
middle-class strategies. /"Apart from the interesting 
social assinptions tliis remark reveals, it would seem 
to deal a death-blow to the "restricted code = working 
class" view? The working class, although they used 
more strategies from tiie imperative rode (physical 
punishment) , cliose more affective appeals within the 
personal mode. (1973; 207) 

To drav a semantic parallel from Frencli, it seems as inadmissible 
to equate "workintr class" en bloc with "restricted code users" 
as it is to confuse the tenns pauvrete and mi sere. To be pauvre 
is simply an economic state, whereas to be dan s la misere entails 
a whole life-style and world- view ~ whidi includes a downward 
spiral in so far as mobility is possible. It seems increasingly 
justifiable to associate the restricted code type of cognitive 
l)ehaviour with le s riiscrables - those v/iio are trapped in their 
social position by a relatively underdeveloped, context-dependent 
language .-md way of thouglit , tliose for whom the only way out 
depends on some major form of social and/or educational 
engineering. Tliis point of view seers the more tenable in the 
light of the obsemations about lower workinn class speech and 
cognitive development, by Hereiter and Fingelmann; according to 
those autiiors : 

In lower-class homes, it would annear that tlie cogni Ive 
uses of lan.guage are severely restricted, especially in 
communication between adults and children. Language is 
primarily used to control beliaviour, to express sentiments 
and emotions, to permit the vicarious sharing of experience 
and to keen tlie social machinery of the home running 
smoothly. (1966;.'^1) 
Of tliese four functions, the first corresponds to broad differences 
in cognitive and lincmistic approach, as we see from Cook-Gurperz 
and otliers. It is also closely related to the last, which 
reflects tiie distinction in society models between the position- 
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and the person-oriented. Tlic two others are presumably 
cliaracterised by a tendency to the concrete and tlie parti- 
cularistic and by the Wll/l hierarchy. 
Tliese four fun ctions are not, of course, tlie exclusive 
purlieu of tlie "lower classes"; the point, according to 
Bereiter and En^Telmann, is that the language of these social 
strata is limited to the four functions. 

l\Tiat is lacking / by comparison with the usat;3 of '•better- 
educated middle-class people"^? is tlie use of language 
to explain, to describe, to instruct, to inquire, to 
hypothesise, to analyse, to compare, to deduce and to 
test. And these are the uses that are necessary for 
academic success. (1966; 32.1 
Interpreting this situation as one of cultural deprivation, 
tlie autliors draw a parallel bet^veen the culturally deprived 
and the deaf: 

Botli kinds of children are seriously deprived - the deaf 
child because he cannot understand vdiat is said, the 
lower-class child because he is not sufficiently exposed 
to language in its cognitive uses. (1966; 32) 

Here we are discussing linguistic and, consequently, cognitive 
development, within sociolects - or within subcategories of 
sociolects. Rut we have gone wall beyond the correlation of 
social and linguistic parameters: tlie problem has become one 
of cognitive development. Tlie lijiiitations of sestricted code 
behaviour, as described by Bereiter and Engelmann, progressively 
rule out tlie development of expanding linguistic skills; th:^^* in 
turn tliwarts cognitive expansion. Restricted code takes on 
increasingly dark overtones as a pathological situation. 

However, it seems debatable to limit restricted code to even 
a portion of the working class. Depending as it does on the 
degree of cognitive stimulation receivdd by the child, on tlie 
entire socialisation process and the authoritarian nature of 
the environment, it seems that we should be prepared to find 
such behaviour croppinr un thro^'ghout society.^ It may be 
tliat the cultural stereotype of the "upper-class t\dt" is in 
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fact another manifestation of restricted code. The restrictions 
r^iciy be sli.ehtly different and the linguistic output may approximate 
more closely to the superficial cliaracteristics of the lanRuaee 
associated witli elaborated code, but the cognitive inflexibility 
is there just the same. It is almost certainly the case, though, 
that in the upper strata of society tliere are other factors 
wliidi compensate for this cognitive deprivation - for at the toot 
of the restricted code debate tlds is what we are discussing - and 
that tJiese "bonus factors", while they may not guarantee the 
unlucky individual upward social mobility, at least protect him 
from downward progression. IVorking-class cldldren or adults, 
thougli, Jiave no sucli "bonus factors" and depend entirely on 
language for access to wider social or educationil experience. 

Bernstein himself stresses that restricted cale beliaviour is, 
in fact, available throurhout society - an aspect of tiie theory 
that seems open to question in the light of preceding definitions. 
we are told firmly that while the flexible, expanding elaborated 
code and its associated language are limited to some sectors of 
society, everyone - including elaborated code users - possesses 
n restricted cale. V\is assertion seems to reflect certain 
secondary linguistic indices of restricted code lan.guage, as well 
as Hemstein^s distinction between "universalistic" and '•particular- 
istic" systems of meaning - corresponding respectively to 
explicit and implicit content. 

... because a restricted code is universalistic with reference 
to its models, all people have access to its special svTitax 
c-md to various systems of local condensed meanings; hut 
because an elaborated code is very unlikely to be particular- 
istic with reference to its models, only some people will 
liave access to its syntax and to the universalistic character 
of its meanings. (1971; 130) 
The access referred to here depends on "access to specialised 
social positions, by virtue of which a particular type of speech 
model is made available" (ibid.) which denends ultimately on 
educational opportunity. 

In terms of learning the codes, the codes are different. 
The syntax of a restricted code m.ay be learned informally 
or readily. Tlie greater range of, and selection from, the 
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syntactic alternatives of an elaborated code nonnally 
requires a much longer period of formal and informal learning. 
(1971; 130) 

If "restricted code" is defined only in sociological terns, as 
a compressed, contextualised fom of expression and communication 
reflecting close acquaintanceship and shared knojvledge - a 
superficial feature of the restricted code - this seems fair 
enough. If, on the other hand, it is the case that the codes 
stem fran different cognitive styles and are characterised by 
the range of syntax available, it become diffiailt to conceive 
that users of elaborated code, with all it entails, would 
willingly regress at cognitive and syntactic levels. It 
seems probable that here there is confusion between linguistic 
and psydiological definitions - tfiis is not an unknown 
Phencnenon: for instance Lawton C1968;98) suggests the case of 
the Vatican guide using lan^Tuage accessible to all his listeners, 
by virtue of its exrUicitness , yet because of its linguistically 
predictable nature it is classified according to the rule-book as 
an instance of restricted codeT Bernstein liimself has confirmed 
this judpnient, on the grounds of the ritualisation of the sneedi 
involved, hut unfortunately witliout considering whether the -aide's 
listeners considered the commentary accessible or otherwise. 

Tlie apparently "restricted code" used in shared context by 
elaborated code language users might be better interpreted as 
an abridgment of elaborated code language - the "systems of local 
condensed meanings" mentioned By Bernstein. But the same speakers 
could easily reformulate this hermetic usage for the benefit of an 
outsider, which a true restricted code user would be unable to do. 
We should perhaps think of explicit and contextualised forms of 
language ;is reflecting tlie degree or amount of common ground 
between participants, regardless of tfie social structure and 
cognitive systems in play, and reserve the term restricted code 
and the concepts related to it for what, in terms of cognitive 
development, educational opportunity, social integtation and 
personal fulfilment, appears as a dramatic condition. 

...im lAXQJAGl- TEAaiING If we consider tlie concepts of code, 
^ sociolect and register in terms of tf^ij- relevance to language 
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tcachinR, ivc mast first ask: which lanpfuaTO teaching? To 
start with the easiest, the classic form of foreign language 
teadiin;^ - teadiinp a secoml languaf.e to pupils sharing a 
first lafiRuage whidi is also the language of tlie environing 
society - it would seem that the most inmediatftly relevant 
concept is tliat of register. To move beyond a one-diricnsional 
canpetence in the foreign language, one guaranteed at most to 
ensure physical survival, one must have im awareness of tJie 
main t}'pes of variation undergone by that language according 
to the situation of use, the medium, the function to be 
fulfileed, etc., and ideally, an ability to produce appropriately 
differentiated language. A major step in tliis direction has 
existed in the form of Cr>\stal and Davy's Investigating En glish 
^tyle . To quote from their introduction, referring initially to 
the foreign learner of English: 

He too needs to be made aware of the difference betiveen 
common and rare typed of lannuage behaviour, and of the 
alternatives available in particular situations; he too 
needs to react appropriately to language if he wants to be 
accepted - and tlie same applies to the native speaker 
of hjiglish wlien he learns another language. (1969; 6) 

The autliors stress, and it is impossible not to agree with 
them, that in acquiring an awareness of relevant differences, 
"the natural process of habit- formation in this respect may 
be reinforced, supplemented and speeded up by a more rational 
approach" ( ibicl Q through analysis and description. These 
processes will presumably take two forms: basic research tc 
provide raw data and an overall map of variation in a given 
language, followed by selection and organisation of pedagogic 
materials, and secondly, tlie elal)oration of research-style 
classroom strategies. 

To this I would add, in an ideal foreign lanfoiai^e learning 
situation, a general initiation into the main social and 
geographic variants of the language, firstly as a levntimate 
object of study in their own rirht, but at a more practical 
level, to temper the foreign learner's tendency to wholesale 



unselective parroting, in tlie hope tliat the result will not be 
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Uie other main second- lanjTuage teachins^ situation involves 
teaching the lan^juaqe of tlie environing society to temporary 
or permanent newcomers - for instance, to immigrants. Here 
tliere is no ideoloaicol problem, since the move is being made 
from one lanruage to the otlier for evidently practical rerisoHS, 
and there is no question (it is to be honed) of the original 
language and ailture necessarily being jettisoned in the process. 
Broadly, I would regard this situation as inherently differing 
only marginally from any other foreign lanpiiage teadiing. The 
difference will arise, however, in the degree of motivation of 
pupils and tlie necessity for teadiing to nroduce rapid, 
effective results - though this will probably be helped, if 
not by a stronger motivation to learn, at least by the 
potentially siipportive presence of tlie language in the ever/day 
environment. 

In the teacliing of the first language, clearly the main priority 
must be to expand the language repertory and refine the precision 
of the conscioas use of wJiat is after all our main tool for 
conceptualisation, expression and communication. Just how v,^e do 
tliis will be influenced by the point of departure of tJie pupils. 
Uliatever the sociolectal mix of learners and teachers, the aim 
will presunably to attain maximum comprehension and comprehensibility , 
Miere the sociolectal backgrounds differ greatly, however, it is 
essential that the nature of tins difference be understood, in 
particular by the teaclier, to avoid confusion between sociolectal 
differences in repertory and codal differences of scope. This is 
where tlie general lingidstic awareness hoped for by Roger ly (1972) 
comes into play. It seems unjustifiable to insist on replacing 
the original sociolect witii another - a nractice not unkno^vn even 
now; it may be that this attitude reveals a sympathy witli tlie 
Pluralistic model of society, but even so, regardless of tlie etliics 
involved, it seems wasteful and inefficient to devote time and 
encrg)' to eradicating habits and discarding resources which could 
more fruitfully he Iniilt on. In a way the sociolect dilemma is 
more difficult to deal with than the immigrant teaching problem, 
in that tlie immigrant learner should normally not feel that his 
liome culture is being devalued in the process; on the other hand, 
attemps to inculcate alternative sociolects by definition imply 
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luifavourable value jiidpjucnts - unless the original sociolect 
is carefully maintained, its resources exploited. 

In our model sociolects are expanding, productive^ variants of 
lanj^iac^e, capable of fulfillinp all language functions. For 
incidental, societal reasons, they may not, and indeed tliere is 
a tendency for dialects and sociolects, each in their way, to 
converge in certain domains of lanpuap:e use. In short, I am 
tempted to say tliat piven an adequate treatment of rec^ister 
variation, sociolectal variation idll find its o\m level. It 
can, after all, be maintained that if we take, for instance, 
the scale of formality, tlie depree of divergence between tlie 
lan5^uage forms used will increase as we move from the most 
formal to the least, from tlie macro- towards the micro-^roup. 

c)ne reason for the discredit that has come to surround compensatory 
education, in many circles, is that the difference between codes 
and sociolects was not realised, so that in many instances 
compensator}' educations proj^rammes were bestowed arbitrarily and, 
probably, unnecessarily, with no Rreat advantage to the recipients: 
the "new" language could do little that the old could not, and 
so it is imderstandable that at times the process came to be 
viewed as cin attempt by one social r[roup to foist its superficial 
usaqes on anotlier. This was the case with many speakers of 
Black Hnglish,imd may well have created social tensions out- 
weighing the initial alleged educational problems. If we can 
treat such issues dispassionately, we will be able to provide the 
teaching appropriate to tJie situation; sociolectal variatiwii is 
a potential enrichment of first language teaching, if placed in 
A dynamic framework sych as that provided in Doughty *s Language 
in Use . Other experiments such as the "lanquare experience" 
stratejTy reported by Shuy seem to bear out this view. 

On tlie otlier liand, the influence of restricted code language is 

no asset - quite the reverse. Remstein states firmly that: 

Clearly one code is not better than any other; each possesses 

its own aesthetic, its own possibilities. Society, however, 

nugiy place different v'alues on the orders of experience 

r-rnr^ elicited, maintained and progressively strengthened through 

fci\ l L ^ o 

m^Bsm tlie different codim^ systems. (1971; 135) lO 
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If, however, we accent the definition of restricted code as 
an all-pervasive factor limitinj? the individual's access to 
tlie resources of his society, it is difficult not to conclude 
that some codes are better than others; otherwise the implication 
is that society must be viewed as a rigid caste system (an 
aspect associated with restricted code copnition, incidentally). 

In an open, mobile society, language governed by restricted 
code must he dealt with specially, as it represents a symntom 
of self-perpetuating cognitive and develomental denrivement. 
vSome cases of Black Hnglish come into this category, of course, 
but not because of blackness in itself, rather because of the 
pupil's ghetto-style background and lack of intellectual 
stimuli. Similarly for working class language - or for any 
other, come to that. It must be adrdtted, however, that the 
restricted code situation is more likely to occur among tlie 
generally most disadvantaged sectors of the population, by 
which I mean les miserables , the "grey diildren" to borrow 
Patrick Creber's phrase. 

Here extra care over education in general, and language 
education in particular seems quite in order - but still 
following the strategy of building on the existing culture, 
however impoverished, ratlier than attempting a wholesale 
traiisplc'int. Far from sucli intervention representinr middle 
class presumntion, it seems that it would be far more of a long- 
term interference not to interfere, sinnly because restricted 
code behaviour is inadequate to give access to educationnl^ 
social and personal fulfilment. Surely this is an adequate 
argument in favour of investing consideraBly in this particular 
sector - hut there is a less altruistic argument too: the 
existence of an alienated bloc of poor greys is imlikely to 
make for a liealtliy society; the grey children of today are 
going to take their flick-knives to football matdies tomorrow, 
or rally round tiie next hate-based mass movement. Our century 
has already seen more than enough of these. But that takes us 
well beyond tlie field of applied linguistics. If) 
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To conclude, at the most general level, the relevance of 
sociolinpiiistics and its categories ro langiiape education - 
to education, in fact - appears at two levels. The study 
of sociftlcctal and register variation has its place behind 
tiie scenes at the researcli and course dcsijni stafje, and as an 
overt component in classroom teacliing, the aim being the 
expansion and variation of the individual's active and passive 
language repertories. Tliere mil, however, be groups of punils 
who liave acquired a non-expanding cognitive and linguistic 
approadr, sometliing will have to be done for them if language 
education and education through language are ever going to get 
off the ground. Here interdisciplinary studies of codes or 
of similar plienomena should help us identify and understand 
certain basic educational (and not only schooling) problems - 
wliich seems the first step towards at least a partial solution. 
In short, providing we do not confuse the two types of research, 
each has its role to play in enabling pupils to come to terms 
with language, and so, with society. 
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RUFiiltENQiS 

1. Personal communication, 1973. 

2. For instance, the article by ]^:iilidi and Rehbein, '^n 
prapantic units in an institution: restaurant." 

3. cf. Pike, 1967. His conception of prapmenics would come 
close to this type of integration. 

4. For instance, Stuart Ilibberd^s ceremonial conmentaries 
from tiie late Thirties, or an interview with Ivy Compton- 
liumett recorded in 1948. 

5. It is hoped to incorporate discussion of these tppics in 
an expanded version of the present paper. 

6. Bernstein (1971; 143) provides a rhetorical identikit of 

the oppressed sul^proletariat; but such cumiilative frustration 
is conceivable at any level in society. 
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